by Janny Castillo 


Igniting the Fight for the Homeless Bill of Rights 


“We are never going to stop home- 
lessness if we keep arresting people who 
are homeless for simply existing.” 

— Colleen Riveca 

“When we give wealthy people 

money it’s called an incentive. When we 
' give poor people money it’s called a dis- 
incentive.” — Joe Wilson 


“Being poor and hungry does not make 
you less of a person.” That was one of the 
first messages delivered at the West Coast 
Day of Action organized by Western 
Regional Advocacy Project (WRAP) on 
January 17. The action at San Francisco’s 
Civic Center was one of ten demonstra- 
tions held in cities across California, as 
well as in Portland and Seattle. 

Jessica Bartholow, legislative advocate 
for the Western Center on Law and 
Poverty, passionately addressed several 
hundred people in attendance. She said, 
“We are not fighting for special rights but 
for the same rights that everyone else has.”. 

Many anti-homeless laws involve the 

banning of essential, life-sustaining activi- 
ties that all people must commit daily, 
including resting, eating, sleeping and 
using blankets and shelters to keep warm. 
Yet, when homeless people commit these 
actions in public, it becomes a crime. 

Bartholow said, “People who don’t 
have homes do not want to be arrested for 
sleeping, resting, sitting, because they 
have no private place to sleep, rest or sit!” 
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JUSTICE NEWS & HOMELESS BLUES IN THE Bay AREA 


WRAP member organizations and 
partners are gearing up for the fight to 
pass the California Homeless Bill of 
Rights. Last year, the Homeless Bill of 
Rights was introduced by State Assembly 
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Hundreds converge on City Hall in San Francisco with picket signs saying, “House Keys Not Handcuffs.” 


Member Tom Ammiano, and although it 
passed through the policy committee, the 
bill did not make it out of appropriations. 
The Homeless Bill of Rights would 
grant basic human rights to those experi- 
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encing homelessness. The bill could have 
a powerful impact on society because the 
human rights of homeless people are con- 
stantly violated by anti-homeless laws. 


See The Homeless Bill of Rights page 8 


Mary’s Luminous Spirit Shines On Brightly 


Mary Rudge remains a luminous presence. What a force 
of creative brilliance, what a model of talent, grace and 
courage through adversity. We revere this poet’s ability 
to envision projects that enrich the human spirit. 


by Claire J. Baker 


am honored that Street Spirit editor 
Terry Messman has asked me to 
write a memorial article on the pass- 


ing of our good friend, the luminous _ 


poet Mary Rudge. Mary passed away in 
her sleep on Sunday, January 19, 2014, 
after a long life of giving and receiving. 
Her daughter Diana Rudge was living 
with Mary, lovingly helping her in their 
longtime Alameda home. 

‘Mary died just a couple of hours before 
Martin Luther King Day arrived. How fit- 
ting: Mary Rudge always championed the 
less-privileged, the beaten-down. Street 
Spirit printed many of Mary’s poems and 
articles, as being vital toward the cause of 
peace and equality 

Our friend Mary was a vibrant peace 
activist, and was asked to speak at peace 
events and rallies both here in America 
and in her travels with Artists Embassy 
International to five continents. Heads of 
state asked Mary Rudge to come and 
teach “peace skills” and present “Poetry 


as a Healing Art.” 

Earlier in our 40-plus-year friendship, 
Mary said: “Claire, what I mean by peace 
goes well beyond the end of a war.” Yes, I 
told myself, that’s positive peace. It’s 
uplifting to learn that Mary Rudge’s liter- 
ary work was nominated for a Nobel 
Peace Prize. 

Here is the short list of Mary’s other 
ventures (to list them all would require a 
small book): She was a prize-winning 
poet, and was honored as the Poet 
Laureate of Alameda, Calif., an honor she 
held for 12 years, until the end of her life. 

Mary was a frequent presenter and 
reader who overcame her own shyness, 
and became a world traveler. An early 
champion of the farmworkers, she was the 
editor of an anthology of poetry, Reaping: 
Poems, Cries, Chants, Tributes, Songs for 
the Farmworkers. Mary was the Literary 
Arts and Events Director for Artists 
Embassy International (AEI), as well as a 
reporter for a local newspaper and a book 


See Mary’s Luminous Spirit page 5 


Mary Rudge in a flowering and luminous garden. 
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Controversy Over Jail Expansion in San Francisco 


by TJ Johnston 


“Uniquely, San Francisco is in one of 
the most enviable positions in California 
and the U.S. with an undercrowded jail 
population.” — Ross Mirkarimi in a KCBS 
interview, Jan. 12, 2014 


o build a bigger jail, a smaller jail, 
or not to build any jail at all. That 
is the question. 

At least, that was one of the questions 
posed at a hearing of the Board of 
Supervisors’ Neighborhood Services and 
Safety Committee. David Campos, the 
chairman of the committee, asked the 
board’s budget analyst to examine the 
cost-effectiveness of Sheriff Ross 
Mirkarimi’s plan for an expanded county 
jail facility near the Hall of Justice at 850 
Bryant Street in San Francisco. 

Despite the dwindling occupancy of 
the county jails, Mirkarimi is asking the 
city to replace the two jails at 850 Bryant 
with 640 added beds on the former site of 
anearby McDonald’s. He cited the Hall of 
Justice’s lack of earthquake safety as a 
reason for the upgrade. 

At last count on January 7, those jails 
hold 352 inmates, less than half of their 
828-bed capacity. The entire third floor 
has already been closed. The budget ana- 
lyst’s office suggested building one that 
keeps 384 beds. According to its report, 
the City of San Francisco would save 
$100 million in general fund money from 
the sheriff’s $290 million estimate. 

The budget analyst also attributes the 
decline in the daily average jail population 
to pretrial diversion programs and alterna- 
tive sentencing methods, as well as the 
falling number of 18- to 35-year-old 
adults in the citywide population. 


The proposal has created a curious 
division among city law enforcement. 


District Attorney George Gascon is 
against the expansion. His office predicts 
a 10 percent reduction of inmates next 
year. 

But Police Chief Greg Suhr said the 
decline would only be temporary, and he 
told the panel he expects an increase 
because the city would hire 300 officers 
by 2018. 

“They’re going to make more arrests,” 
he said. “It’s just going to happen.” 

Opponents to this plan, including advo- 
cates for jail reform and others, dispute 
the need for a new jail. An alliance of 
community-based organizations headed 
by Californians United for a Responsible 


San Francsco sherriffs put up barricades at the Hall of Justice during last year’s Occupy protests. 


Budget (CURB) took to the podium dur- 
ing the public comment section. The 
recurring theme of the opposition is the 
lack of services, such as mental health and 
substaace abuse treatment, and affordable 
housing. 

Emily Harris, statewide coordinator of 
CURB, said the focus on the budget ana- 
lyst’s report was too heavy on involve- 
ment from law enforcement and suggested 
the question about a new jail be reframed. 

“What would be the programs that are 
not invested in cages?” she asked the panel. 
“Stop the jail proposal immicdiatcly.” 

Others testified that inmates in county 
jails haven’t been tried in court yet. 
Three-fourths of inmates are in pre-trial 
detention and one-fourth cannot afford 
bail, according to a fact sheet from San 
Francisco Taxpayers for Public Safety. 

Homeless people and people with seri- 
ous substance abuse and mental health 
problems represent a significant part of 
the jail population and could benefit when 
supportive housing and treatment pro- 
grams are financed instead of resources in 
the criminal justice system, said Coalition 
on Homelessness Executive Director 
Jennifer Friedenbach. 

“T’m hoping we could look at this as an 


opportunity,” she said. “Just think how we 
could invest that money, at least over $27 
million in bond service, to do a lot more.” 

-Laura Magnani, representing the 
American Friends Service Committee, 
told the panel that a new jail would be 
unnecessary if the needs of pretrial 
inmates are addressed, and that money is 


being taken away from diversion pro- 


grams. 

“It always comes down to a matter of 
priorities,’ Magnani said. “The reality is, 
the money is coming from the general 
fund and the time we're spending on talk- 
ing about this today is time we’re not able 
to talk about these robust programs.” . 

Adrienne Skye Roberts, a volunteer 
with the California Coalition for Women 
Prisoners, read statements of opposition 
from female inmates on their behalf. 

“A new State-of-the-art facility is irrel- 
evant if it’s filled with deputies who are 
abusive against us,” she said. “A jailhouse 
is a jailhouse is a jailhouse. It is never 
safe. They want to lock us up instead of 
helping people with our problems.” 

Pending an environmental impact 
report, construction is expected to start in 


. 2017 and be completed by 2019. 
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Getting Out Time 
by George Wynn 


Robbie wrote: People often 
say I have no regrets. 

But me, Robbie tensed 

his black pen, I 

have many regrets. 

The principal one 

being the night of 
_supposedly easy money 
with the image glued to 

my vision of frightened 
bank tellers and customers 
then my hands clasped 
behind my head 

and all those years 

of cellblock journal writing 
and being scared at eighteen 
of all the threats: "We will 
turn you out girlie." 


Now I am finally getting out 
to a halfway house 

and I am quietly hopeful 
through the gap in my 

big pearly front teeth 

and the reel of the 

night of easy money 

never escapes me. 


The Myth of Abundance Promoted by the Wealthy 


by Jack Bragen 


ost people take for granted that 

they have a place to be. Such a 

place consists of a spot to put 
your hairbrush, a place to sleep at night, a. 
bathroom, a way of getting meals, and a 
sense of belonging among family, friends, 
or perhaps roommates. People also require 
a means of making their living — whether 
this is a job, retirement money, inheri- 
tance, or social security. 


People need a home. When the circum- 
stances of such a home are abusive or 
fraught with hardship, it is not always easy 
to fix. Many people are limited by their lack 
of income and are forced by economic dic- 
tates to remain where they are. 

Despite the “prosperity” philosophy 
found in many “get rich” books, which may 
state that abundance is the rule of the uni- 
verse, most people on our planet do not 
have many choices as to how they will live. 

If you are a foreign refugee in a war 
zone or an area wracked by a hurricane or 
natural calamity that is featured in the news 


media, you might get a photo op with a 
movie star who is visiting on a mission of 
mercy. When they get tired, the movie stars 
can take a quick flight home in their Lear 
jet to resume lives of affluence in their 
mansions. Meanwhile, the refugees — the 
unfortunate men, women and children left 
behind in the danger zone — are still stuck 
there, living in dire circumstances as the 
media attention fades away. 


My point is that the barriers that sepa- - 


rate people into different sets of circum- 
stances consist largely of money and 
power. And people have money because 


everyone agrees that they do. Money is 


comprised of numbers to which we have 
assigned a value. The barriers that keep 
down the unfortunate and keep the rich 
people buoyed up have been constructed 
by the system that people have established 
to propagate inequality. 

There is never an assurance in life that 
we will get the things we need to survive. 
We are fragile creatures and there are 
many avenues of possible mishaps. It is a 
Republican-promulgated myth to say that 


anyone, if they try hard enough, can work 
their way up from poverty to become suc- 
cessful and prosperous. 


Sure, some people have done that. And 


yet, without some amount of good for- 
tune, opportunity, and a helping hand 


from those already established, most peo- ~ 


ple suffering from poverty do not have 
much chance at becoming a movie star, a 
best-selling author, or a business tycoon. 

In no way do I intend to put down peo- 
ple who have worked extremely hard to 
better themselves and their circumstances. 
Perseverance is admirable. Furthermore, it 
is clear that a human being is in a better 
situation if they have more money. 

My complaint is about the corporate 
heads who unfairly tilt the field through 
lobbying and influence, and who make it 
all but impossible for disadvantaged peo- 
ple to improve their circumstances. 

My complaint is about the social engi- 
neering conducted by corporate heads and 
politicians, in which welfare and disability 
benefits are being systematically dismem- 
bered, while prices of food, gas, clothing 


and housing are being driven up, and peo- 
ple are incarcerated due to being poor. 

I acknowledge that there are numerous 
people in a position of wealth who are 
there because they have earned it. There 
are people who have made their fortunes 
by doing good things. However, for every 
millionaire or billionaire who is simply 
good at what they do, there are five or ten 
magnates who have made their fortunes 
on the backs of the poor. 

My complaint is largely about the sys- 
tem that has been established. There isn’t 
a “safety net” any more. If you can’t earn 
money, and a lot of it, due to a disability 
or just plain bad luck, then you don’t have 
housing, you don’t have food, you don’t 
have safety and you don’t have comfort. 

The myth of lifting oneself up by one’s 
bootstraps exists because it helps the 
super-rich people justify the evil they do 
— hoarding all the wealth while others 
are deprived, ruining the environment, 
and keeping down those who are down. 
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A Joyous 
Prescription 
for Living 


Pat treasured life’s gifts and 
saw the magic in a moment 
that can transform a soul. 


by Carol Denney 


ohn Patrick “Pat” Boushell, 58, 

passed away on November 30, 

2013, after a life of joy and strug- 

gle. A quick-witted writer and pub- 
lic school teacher in his early life, Pat was 
deeply steeped in contemporary folk 
music, literature and religion. 

Pat loved to talk about ideas. He was a 
National Merit Finalist in high school and 
authored self-published, hand-written 
manuscripts full of joyous prescriptions 
for living, observations on political strug- 
gles, poetry, and fragments of songs writ- 

“ten throughout his life. He would send his 
“works to his friends throughout the years, 
even in the last year of his life, despite 
suffering from the hypertensive cardiovas- 
cular disease which finally took his life. — 

I met Pat in the early 1980s when I 
used to carry my guitar to lower Sproul 
Plaza on the University of California cam- 


- pus in Berkeley to practice in the covered © 


area near the steps. He sat for long periods 


of time quietly listening to Ie, and we got | 


to talking. It was unusual for | mé to meet 
someone who listened to-lyrics, and 
whose respect for music was so deep. 

I later learned that Pat had been travel- 
ing through from the East Coast on a 
whim, and was so inspired by the creative 

‘culture Berkeley had in those days that he 

decided on the strength of the amazing 
experience he had while visiting in that 
week to move to California. He wrote to 
me about his plans, and we never stopped 
writing, even after he moved to town. 

We stayed in touch all his life. He 
worked steadily to qualify as a teacher, 
and arranged concerts for mé occasionally 
at the schools where he worked so that his 
young students could hear both traditional 
and contemporary work songs, which he 
felt were a natural part of the study of lit- 

erature. He came to my performances 
often, sometimes bringing a bouquet or 
some fresh cookies, which were a salute 
to a silly blues song. 

I knew Pat for many years as a sharp, 
witty, focused man,.so when he became 
disabled in later years by mental and 
physical disabilities, it was very difficult 
to see. 

I came to understand that disabilities 
can strike anyone at any time, and leave 
them struggling for support and under- 
standing. 

Pat would have long periods of success 
with a medication, and then, when the bal- 
ance somehow changed, he would strug- 
gle to simply keep up with overwhelming 
surges of ideas and impulses. 

Pat attended services at the Newman 
Hall Holy Spirit Parish in Berkeley. 
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Pat Boushell, a lay minister, participated at the altar during Good Friday services at Newman Hall in Berkeley. 
SSS SSS lS ss scenes 
Pat Boushell had the capacity to become completely immersed in the power 
of words, poems, songs, political and social possibilities and, of course , religion, 


which brought him a deep sense of connection, comfort and family. | 
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Father Bernie Campbell, a priest at Newman Hall, appreciated Pat 
Boushell’s participation at Mass, and his keen political analysis. 


Father Bernie Campbell of Newman Hall 
acknowledged Pat’s struggle, but noted 
that Pat was also a lay minister, participat- 
ing at the podium during traditional Good 
Friday services with the dignity appropri- 
ate to his role. 

“He’d wear a tie,” Father Campbell 
said smiling, remembering that another 
priest once remarked that although Pat’s 
connection to reality might waver on 
occasion, the clarity of his perspective on 
political figures and the larger landscape 
of the world around him was astoundingly 
astute. Pat had his own unique genius. 

One of his apartment mates was casual 
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about his passing, saying, “it happens all 
the time” at UA Homes, the low-income 
housing complex where Pat was living. It 
made me realize that those who only 
knew Pat in his later years had little 
chance to see the thoughtful, generous, 
and funny man he had been as a teacher 
whose strongest desire was to inspire cre- 
ativity and joy in his students. 

Pat was never nonchalant about life’s 
gifts, or about the magic in a single 
moment that can transform a soul. He 


managed to have the capacity to become 


completely immersed in the power of 
words, poems, songs, political and social 
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and it’ was so clear that; 


possibilities and, of course, religion, 
which brought him a deep sense of con- 
nection, comfort and family. 

He had loving friends at Newman Hall 
who helped him when he needed it and 
mourned his passing. We both attended 


Chrictmac Bue services there sametimes, 
as Father 


Campbell put it, the church was, for Pat, 
“a place of dignity.” 

But I will always think of him as the 
man who listened, long ago, when we 
were both so young. When we passed on 
the street, Pat would smile at me and 
quote from an obscure song of mine that 
often I had forgotten myself. 

Pat saw, as a young man, a chance to 
completely transform his life into that of a 
writer and teacher, and, until disabling ill- 
ness intervened, accomplished those goals 
with clarity and grace. 

Those who were fortunate enough to 
know his quick wit and kind nature will 
miss him. 
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Mary’s Luminous Spirit 


from page I 


reviewer. She was the originator of an ongoing Alameda 
TV program “Star Rover,” and the first leader of 
Alameda Poets, an ongoing chapter of Chaparral Poets. 

I tried to accompany Mary to events, but couldn’t keep 
up the pace — and I was an athlete. Later, I counseled with 
Mary and soon realized I couldn’t duplicate her inroads and 
workloads, but had to find and forge my own. 

Though faced with a great deal of adversity in life, our 
friend Mary was never bitter or complaining. She once 
told me that we don’t get paid to plan or organize, even 
though Mary’s ventures took a Jot of planning and orga- 
nizing, while the payoff for poetry is small or zero. 

Earlier in life, she had owned and/or managed two art 
galleries in Oakland. And she also taught gifted children. 
Lucky for us, this single mother of seven, our dear friend, 
was wise, realistic, and helpful. Often she offered amaz- 
ing insights and ideas we might consider. 

_ Mary Rudge was a luminous spirit in our midst, so I 
want to share her poem, “We Who Are Luminous.” 


“We who are luminous 

are radiant 

are 90% light 

who know a fiery fusion that 
makes stars and suns 

whose flesh is compressed of 
dancing atoms. 


We chart an inner astronomy | 
our nucleus, our energy 
without burning our eyes 

we see 


There is a crust of seasons that we wear. 
Seeds sleep along the bones, erupt, and bloom 
in heats and darks responsive to our moon. 
Flames loop and leap the arteries 

there is a core of ember in the womb — 
beyond our brightness 

our creation, cells 

connect in constellations of our own.” 


Mary Rudge’s poem “Luminous” was first presented 
at the World Congress of Poets and later performed by 


Poetic Dance Theater Company, sponsored by Artists _ 


Embassy International (AEI), a nonprofit organization 
that promotes worldwide peace and understanding 
through the arts. Natica Angilly, the president, dancer 
and choreographer of Poetic Dance Theater Company, 
told me that “Luminous” helped launch dance-perfor- 
mance poetry programs for AEI’s Poetic Dance Theater 
Company, now in its 21st year of performing its annual 
Dancing Poetry Festival at the Palace of the Legion of 
Honor, in San Francisco. Mary Rudge and Richard 
Angilly were featured poets, and their poems were read 
and performed at worldwide events. 

Artists Embassy International is a humanitarian organi- 
zation that served as an ideal venue for Mary’s creativity. It 
resulted in the honors Rudge received at the World 
Congress of Poets, including a crown of “gold laurel wreath 
as an International Poet Laureate.” The honors go on and 
on for this illuminating poet. She won poetry contest prizes, 
honorary degrees and a “Princess of Poetry” honor in Italy. 

Mary Rudge had just finished her last book, Jack 
London’s Neighborhood, a wonderful study of London 
and many other artists that lived in the artists’ communi- 
ty of Alameda. A partial listing of Mary Rudge’s books 
reads like the curriculum for a university course in 
humanities: Water Planet, Oakland Is A Holy City, When 
the Rapture Comes, Bus Poems, Struck Lodestone, The 
Skin of God, For Ireland. 

Mary and I co-authored Poems From Street Spirit, a 
collection of our poetry contributions to Spirit over the 
years. From this collection, I’m drawn to this passage 
from Mary Rudge’s poem “A Child’s View of Winter”: 


“In winter we only heat one room 
We hang blankets over the doors 
and put all our bedding on the floor 
and sleep there 

together in one warm room. 

I like to hear our breath 

in the dark, one family 

helping each other keep warm.” 


Financially challenged, Mary had known and.experi- 
enced personally these kinds of cold-weather privations 
in heating the 1880s fix-up Victorian she called home. 
(Their first home in Alameda was in the projects.) 

“All work and no play” didn’t apply to Mary Rudge. 
Alongside her serious concerns for world peace and jus- 
tice for homeless people, she had a light side too. 
Because Alameda once had a peanut butter factory, Mary 
sponsored a “peanut butter and jam jamboree” and then, 


Mary Rudge and her daughter, Diana Rudge. Mary introduces her new book, Jack London’s 
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Neighborhood, at Artist Embassy International’s art show on Jan. 18, 2014, the day before she died. photo 


from the poets she had inspired to write about peanut but- 
ter, she produced an anthology. 
Again on the light side, Mary ran a snake in a snake 


race “for a good cause,” she said. At the dedication of a 


bench and plaque to honor Ina Coolbrith on Russian Hill, 
she had celebrants frolic down the park path scattering 
bird seeds. And at a new-officers’ installation for a poet- 
ry club, she used a magic wand to scatter sparkles on the 
newcomers’ shoulders. All these innovations made the 
events more memorable. That was our Mary. 

Though a topnotch lyric poet, Rudge also could and 
did write with irony and anger, as in her great poem, 
“Where Was Your Pen in the War?” again published in 
Poems from Street Spirit. 

The poem was a powerful outcry, addressed to a fel- 
low poet who had once spoken out against war with 
courage and outrage and vision, but was now missing in 
action as the Gulf War erupted. Mary’s concluding eight 
lines are a powerful indictment of a former poet of peace 
now sitting on the sidelines: 

“How angry I am, arrived 

at your door, to see the note ‘gone fishing’ — 

I expected to carry off a box of passion 

reams of paper ammunition, we needed you 

right-writing hand, what right have you, 

you bastard while the world burns 

to just be down by the river 

watching the light on its beautiful forever flow.” 


Rudge also edited and contributed to Poets and Peace. : 


International; to State of Peace: The Women Speak; and 
to Peace Poems By Children, this last book accomplished 
by interviewing children, inspiring them to write peace 
poems which were then taken all over the world as part 
of a peace exchange sponsored by AEI and other organi- 


-zations. Mary believed in “Poet as Culture Hero” and in 


“Poetry as a Healing Art,” both refreshing concepts. 

And I remember Mary Rudge’s Bus Poems, an early 
collection of poetry. Mary never owned a car. She 
walked, took BART and paratransit; friends gave her 
rides, and she took the bus. Rudge identified with the 
common man, with fellow bus riders in rich ethnic and 
cultural diversity. Her poetry is refreshing because she 
writes with conviction and uses imagery as a sketch-artist 
with an expansive spirit. 

Mary graduated from California College of Arts and 
Crafts in Oakland, and studied art in Mexico and Santa 
Cruz. She illustrated her own and others’ books, includ- 
ing two books she and I co-authored. 

In gathering material for this article, I was excited to 
come across Mary Rudge’s poem “Sunflower,” winner of 
Chaparral Poets Beth Haas Memorial Award in 1997. 


The initial passage reads: 


“Turning toward something 

greater than yourself. 

It is said you are peasant stock 

of all the flowers closest to barefooted 
struck in humble earth of south of France 
Belgium, Holland, Spain 

allfarm countries _ ; 
to dance, coarse, rough, wild, plain - 
in back yards and bare plots 

untamed by fences, upright 

able to grow uncared for.”’ 


A few years later, Mary won the coveted Chaparral 
Poets’ Golden Pegasus trophy. At the 2013 Berkeley Poetry 
Festival, Mary Rudge was presented a Lifetime 


Achievement Award. Dignitaries shared the honor with her, 
as did her friends, the Angillys and I among them, as we all 
tripped over to a nearby cafe for light refreshments. 

I remember that Mary urged us artistic/poetic women 
to openly take pride in our accomplishments, be mindful 
of promoting ourselves and our good works. She remind- 


_ ed. us that the Beat poets, mostly men, were not shy about 


eliciting attention and promoting themselves wherever 
they went and read their works. I certainly profited by her 
suggestion, as have other women. 

In 1979, Mary originated the concept of Poetry 
Landmarks locally, and helped establish a poetry land- 
mark in Point Richmond, Calif. I followed with a poetry 
landmark in my then-hometown of San Pablo, in the 
Civic Center courtyard. Rudge had shown the way. 


See Mary’s Luminous Spirit page 5 
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‘When I said. lw was  cearchifig for you | 


they asked: which ward devon 
want to see? — 
What Multiple Sclerasic looks like? 

Wh: it looks like to be dying? _ ee 
Have: you seen AIDS? ? Schizophrenia? - 
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turns like a flower towar lt the su sun 
toward love - , 

like yo delicate around er 


| by Mary Rudge — I have nothing to give. 

i am sitting beside an empty Not able n thrive. Barely alive. 
Without what society is looking for. 
| styrofoam cup. — = — 
Hi aw can I fil it up? Yet for hours I am working, 
holding this cup. | 
3 In front of the In all kinds of weather. 

| | Mattress Discount Store One of this kind of __ 
| With no place to sleep. _the working poor. 
In front of the grocery, the café, In this city are the blessed 
| without food to eat. with cups always full. 


Mary’s Luminous Spirit 
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Others followed: Modesto, San Francisco, Piedmont, 
Oakland, the latter three landmarks in honor of 
California’s first Poet Laureate, Ina Coolbrith. Poetry 
landmarks can be a plaque, a home, bench, sundial, or a 
tree, as in poet-tree. Public dedication is always encour- 
aged to show that poets are alive and active. 

The last time any of us saw Mary Rudge was on 
Saturday, January 18, 2014, at Alameda Museum for 
Natica’s Big Show. The occasion was perfect for Mary: her 
poem “Irish Girl” was beautifully performed by Poetic 
Dance Theater Company. She was accompanied by her 
caregiver daughter Diana Rudge, and she sold copies of her 
just-published book, Jack London’s Neighborhood 
(Alameda is also Mary’s own neighborhood). 

Our friend Mary was surrounded by an art exhibit, and 
by friends, admirers and dancers she knew. She enjoyed 
grand refreshments in warm community. Several of her 
books were on display, and she was relaxed and happy in 
this cozy museum in her own hometown. Mary and 
Diana had front-row seats and Mary spoke to the crowd, 
most of whom knew her. 

Here, Natica reminds me that instead of vedic my 
scheduled poem, “Double Helix,” I changed my choice to 


In front of the Clothing ee 


In front of the social club, 


Poets Mary Rudge (left) and Claire Baker join to celebrate the publi- 
cation of their book of poetry entitled Poems from Street Spirit. 


EMPTY CUPS 


where can | live? 


_ pe left so pitiful? 
ino coat, . 
| | Shirt and pants threadbare _ With only an empty 
_ styrofoam cup, 


[oP ae OnE 10 Cre if coins fill it up? 

In front of the church What better soluti on. 

| with hope and a prayer — soulful and practical? 
|In front of the Bank and the For those who have now 
| Real Estate building empty cups, empty cups. 


“Fantasy in New Guinea,” a poem of mine which I read 
at the end of the program. Following is the now-fateful 
poem, “Fantasy in New Guinea” (from Street Spirit): 


“When one is about to die 

three women of the mountains 
strip your body with dignity; 

they cover you, chin to knees, 

with large butterflies. 

Blinking satisfaction, you die 

the splendid death of your dreams. 


The women carry your weightless 
body to the top of a waterfall. 
Butterflies blossoming in a tall tree 
watch over you as you slide down 
liquid air, land perfectly laid out 

in a rain forest clearing where you 
enter the far kingdom as a butterfly.” 


This turned out to be a fateful poem because Mary 
passed away the next day at her home, on January 19° 

I can’t conclude this memorial article for Mary Rudge 
without including in entirety her “Poem of Light,” one of 
my favorite of anyone’s poems. Listen to the words of 
our luminous poet: 

“Why do I wake this morning? 


Because light 
luminous in cell of brain 


Put out on the street because 


| __ Can the poor and the stressed 


still poor, hungry, homeless 


ne 


Lydia Gans 
photo 


vein of leaf, vein of hand 

alike, comes. 

Captured as cup of calm 

the elusive and infinite. 

Who can replay it, or call it with 

trumpet? 

To eye, pore, fur, flower, sand 

it comes for each 

taking nothing 

only the shadows.” 

In conclusion, folks, thanks for joining me in remem- 
bering a creative genius among us, the multi-gifted Mary 
Rudge. What a force, what a model of talent, grace and 
courage through adversity. We revere her ability to envi- 
sion and accomplish myriad worthy and selfless projects 
that enrich the human spirit, thus the human experience. 
Mary Rudge left much of value to replace her physical 
presence, which of itself shall remain luminous. 

Memorial Services were held January 28 and 29 in 
Alameda followed by burial ceremony at St. Dominic’s 
Cemetery in Benicia, where her daughter Caroline and 
son Jordan are laid, and where granddaughter Abigail’s 
ashes are now with Mary. 

Over the graves, the trees were bare, but I spotted two 
hardy bird nests high in the branches. Seeing the nests 
was soothing, as was the entire ceremony with flowers 
tossed into Mary’s grave. I took a flower home with me. 
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Cruelty to Animals and the Inhumanity of War 
“A dog starved at his Master’s Gate, Predicts the ruin of the State.” 


George Bernard Shaw and William 
Blake, two of the greatest writers in 
the English language, connected cruel- 
ty towards animals with social injus- 
tices and the destruction of war. 


by Joan Clair 


eorge Bernard Shaw [1856-1950] and William 

Blake [1757-1827], two of the greatest writers in 

the English language, connected cruelty towards 
animals with the evils of society, including war which 
destroys humans and animals alike. 

In the book What Shaw Really Wrote About War, edi- 
tors J. L. Wisenthal and Daniel O’Leary wrote that 
Shaw’s “mode of argument is to fire all sorts of strong 
assertions into the air” as a way of compelling people to 
reflect on the issues he was writing about. Shaw’s poem 
“Living Graves” certainly fits this description: 


We are the living graves of murdered beasts. 
Slaughtered to satisfy our appetites. 

We never pause to wonder at our feasts 

If animals, like men, can possibly have rights. 
We pray on Sundays that we may have light, 
To guide our footsteps on the path we tread. 
We’re sick of War, we do not want to fight — 
The thought of it now fills our hearts with dread, 
And yet — we gorge ourselves upon the dead: 
Like carrion crows, we live and feed on meat. 
Regardless of the suffering and pain 

We cause by doing so, if thus we treat 
Defenseless animals for sport or gain 

How can we hope in this world to attain 

The PEACE we say we are so anxious for. 
We pray for it, o’er hecatombs of slain, 

To God, while outraging the moral law. 

Thus cruelty begets its offspring — WAR. 


Shaw was a Fabian Society socialist. The platform of - 
the Society included vegetarianism and a gradual trans- 


formation of society to eliminate the unequal distribution 


of wealth and oppression of the working class. 

The Society believed productive land and natural 
resources should belong to everyone in common, rather 
than being owned and exploited privately for profit, 
which was considered “a form of theft.” u 

Shaw, himself, was an ardent vegetarian, and he spoke 
out against vivisection and any form of cruelty towards 
animals, including rodeos. In his preface to his play 
Major Barbara, Shaw’s comments about economic con- 
ditions seem surprisingly contemporary, and speak 
directly to our era in which the pay of CEOs is astronom- 
ically higher than the pay of rank-and-file employees. 

Shawewrote: “The first duty to every citizen is to insist 
on having money on reasonable terms; and this demand 
is not complied with by giving four men three shillings 
each for ten or twelve hours’ drudgery and one man a 
thousand pounds for nothing.” 

It is rare when a political group’s platform links cruel- 
ty towards animals with cruelty towards people, and 
strongly opposes both forms of interlinked inhumanity, 
as Shaw’s political organization did. 

For example, in a recent and excellent article in the 
West Contra Costa Times, Rep. Barbara Lee states, 
“Time after time, Republicans actively promote ideas 
and policies that push seniors, the disabled, children and 
veterans off the cliff.’ However, as is most often the 
case, even this most progressive and caring of advocates 
does not mention cutbacks in aid to homeless people and 
animal welfare groups — two of the most marginalized 
and oppressed groups in our society today. 

Regarding war and its destructive effects on the home- 
less and poor, Dwight D. Eisenhower said, “Every gun 
that is made, every warship launched, every rocket fired, 

signifies in the final sense a theft from those who hunger 
and are not fed, those who are cold and are not clothed.” 

This -is an eloquent description of a terrible truth — 
the poor and hungry pay the ultimate costs for the 
weapons of war. Yet Eisenhower’s insight does not go as 
far as William Blake’s vision of the connection between 
war, poverty and violence towards animals. In his poem, 
“Auguries of Innocence,” Blake wrote: 


“A dog starved at his Masters Gate 
Predicts the ruin of the State.” 


Although Shaw was from the upper classes,; William | 


_A disabled homeless woman cradles an abandoned cat 
and kittens in San Francisco, caring for them even 
though society ignores the plight of homeless people. 


George Bernard Shaw, Irish playwright and activist. 


Blake lived in poverty most of his life. According to a 
biography of Blake, he believed that materialism and the 
economic power of the upper classes led to injustice and 
corruption. Blake hoped that the French and American 
revolutions would bring to an end the inequities brought 
about by wealth and the class system. : 

Like Shaw, Blake believed that cruelty towards crea- 
tures seemingly different from ourselves resulted in self- 
destruction and the destruction of society. Rather than 
seeing the cruelty as a violation of moral law, he saw it as 
a violation of spiritual law, resulting in retribution to the 
collective of humans. Quoting again from “Auguries of 
Innocence,” Blake wrote: 


A Robin Red breast in a Cage 

Puts all Heaven in a Rage. 

A dove house filled with doves and Pigeons 
Shudders Hell thru-all its regions .... 

A Horse misused upon the Road 

Calls to Heaven for Human blood. 

A Skylark wounded in the wing 

A Cherubim does cease to sing 


Blake connected acts of cruelty towards animals in this 
realm to indignation and rage in the spiritual realm with 
which, through his visions, he was in frequent contact. 

Neither Blake nor Shaw were adherents of traditional 
religions. In fact, Blake believed that traditional, orga- 
nized religion was authoritarian and rigid, as epitomized 
by the Church of England. Blake very likely would sup- 
port the new movement of Pope Francis which focuses 
on the poor rather than church doctrine: “How can it be 


Saint Martin de Porres feeds an abandoned dog, cat 
and mouse. Martin spent his life caring for the sick 
and the poor, and helping homeless‘animals. 


English poet William Blake. Portrait by Thomas Phillips 
that it is not a news item when an elderly homeless per- 
son dies of exposure, but it is news when the stock mar- 
ket loses two points?” [Francis, “Evangelli Gaudium”’] 

Although the new pope has spoken sympathetically 
about animals, thus far, in spite of being a namesake of 
Francis of Assisi, he has not advocated strongly about 
ending cruelty to animals. Many animal rights groups are 
now calling on Pope Francis to speak out publicly for the 
compassionate treatment of animals. 

George Bernard Shaw did not want to be identified with 
the beliefs of any particular religious group and thus was 
considered an atheist by some. Blake was a mystic with a 
deeply spiritual outlook that shaped his poetry and his 
entire life. In spite of these differences, both writers shared 
certain insights about the negative effects of acts of cruelty 
to human beings and to animals. Both men warned that the 
after-effects of acts of cruelty did not just return to cause 
harm to the perpetrator alone, but could trigger a chain 
reaction of negative consequences that could affect the 
whole of society and even the cosmos. 

In this, they seem to support the Hindu and Buddhist 
concept of karma. Good actions result in good conse- 


quences or good karma, and bad or cruel actions result in 


bad consequences or bad karma. These consequences 
affect the whole, not just the individual. 

Mohandas Gandhi, a vegetarian, strongly believed in 
karma. He suggested to a man who had killed a Muslim 
child that he should raise another Muslim child as his 
own to offset the bad karma of his actions. Gandhi also 


said, “The greatness of a nation and its moral progress 
I> 


See Blake and Shaw on Cruelty to Animals page 9 
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Short story by Jack Bragen 


arth was on the verge of being 
Pitsimatiate, and there would 

soon be an enormous die-off of 
most living creatures. William Johnson 
wasn’t too concerned about it because he 
had a space reserved in the underground 
country that had been built. The space had 
cost a hundred million dollars. 

The only ones who could go there were 
1) high-up government officials; 2) those 
who were essential for the upkeep and 
maintenance of the shelter; and 3) those 
who were massively rich and*could pay 
for a spot. 

Johnson donned an oxygen mask 
because he needed to step outside to his 
Mercedes aircar. “To the office,” he said. 
The aircar gave him an acknowledgement 
and ascended to the assigned flight path. 

His day was busy because he needed to 
put his affairs in order before disappear- 
ing. The underground country was a 
secret, and those destined to relocate to 
this hidden society had to sneak out for 
fear of tipping off the masses. 

William sat facing his longtime recep- 
tionist. “I have something for you,” he 
told her. He reached into a file drawer and 
pulled out a giant wad of cash. “I advise 
you to have a good time with this.” 

He paused. He saw the distress on 
Brenda’s face. “Don’t you think I know?” 
cried Brenda. “In another few months, 
everybody’s going to start dying. You’re 
going to die and so will I. No more life. 


- Of course I’m going to have a good time 


with this. Thank you for your kindness.” 
Brenda sobbed. “Can I take the rest of 
the day off?” 
William returned home after a long day 
of business transactions that were mostly 
pointless. He was dealing with people 


THE SHELTER 


His day was busy because he needed to put his affairs in 

order before disappearing. The underground country was 
a secret, and those destined to relocate to this hidden soci- 
ety had to sneak out for fear of tipping off the masses. 


who, in a few more months, would be 
dead and gone. 

The next day, a limousine aircar 
showed up at the Johnson mansion. It took 
William to a secret location. Soon 
William was in an elevator, flanked by 


- employees of the underground country. 
And then, there he was. He hada | 


seemingly luxurious suite that could have 
been mistaken for a penthouse apartment, 
except it had no windows. He wanted to 
light a cigar, but realized that he couldn’t 
find any in an apartment that should have 
been well-appointed. 

He buzzed the service line. “Can you 
bring me some cigars, and also, for din- 
ner, I’ll be having lamb chops.” 

The automated service line responded by 
saying that there was no smoking allowed 
on the premises, and food was provided in 
the refrigerator in his kitchenette. 

William opened the refrigerator and 
saw that it was full of square plastic con- 
tainers. He popped one open, and it had a 
substance that resembled tofu. The plastic 
containers had labels that said, “100% of 
essential nutrients.” 

Johnson cursed. He went to the televi- 
sion set and switched it on. “Millions of 
television programs are available in our 
storage. Would you like to browse?” It 
was a soft, pleasant, automated voice. 

“No thanks. Just put on the news chan- 
hele: 
“News is not available,” replied the 
television. 

William fumed. He went back to the 
communications unit and again sum- 
moned the service line. “I need a six pack 
of beer ASAP!” 

“Beverages are available in your refrig- 
erator only. There are no alcoholic bever- 
ages available.” 


“You are not permitted to leave your unit,” the voice stated with a grim finality. 


Johnson was now in utter despair and 
went to the shower. The automated voice of 
the shower stated: “Showering is a maxi- 


mum of ten minutes per week. Would you 


like to use your allotment now?” 
“Never mind,’ he replied. 


William hoped he could find someone 


else at the complex with whom to commis- 
erate. He fitfully put his clothes back on 
and went to his unit’s entrance. He pressed 
a large red button adjacent to the door. 

“You are not permitted to leave your 
unit,” the voice stated with a grim finality. 

Johnson realized that the air was quite 
stale, and he was quite a bit warmer than 
he wanted to be — in a room that he 
wasn’t allowed to leave. He didn’t even 
bother trying to find an air conditioner. 
No doubt it was not permitted. 


War on Poverty 
by Claire J. Baker 


The war on poverty's just begun: 
yet two steps forward, four steps back. 
The losers? City corners stun. 

The war on poverty's just begun? 
Yet safety nets are holey or none — 
anyone care to really keep track? 
The poverty war is just begun — 
two steps forward, four steps back. 


NO QUESTION 


(for the Albany Bulb Dwellers) 
by Claire J. Baker 


“To be or 
not to be?” 
BE! 

There is no question! 


Evicted Couple in 


Cheap Hotel 


by George Wynn 


"You forgot to buy milk!" 

he removes his beat up shoes 
shoves out his pants pockets—empty 
sits down in a blue chair 


She shivers in her robe 
the old one he hates to see her wear 
he eyes the hot plate 

at least the smell of 

freshly made coffee is inviting 


She pours and hands him 
a cup of black coffee 


Let's not think about tomorrow 
he says or the day after 


Or the day beyond that, she says 


Shaw and Blake on Cruelty to Animals 
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can be judged by the way its animals are 
treated.” ° 

In “Auguries of Innocence,’ Blake not 
only touches on karma but describes count- 
less unseen linkages that connect the lives 
of humans and animals in the web of life. 


“The wild deer wandering here and there 
Keeps the Human Soul from Care.” 


“The Beggar’s Dog and Widow’s Cat 
Feed them and thou wilt grow fat.” 


Blake’s words echo down through the 
ages to offer a clear message to our time. 
Currently, in order for homeless people to 
be allowed entrance into the portable shel- 
ters set up by city officials at the Albany 
Bulb, they must give up or abandon their 
dogs, an unbearable loss for many people. 
Blake’s poetic vision is unalterably 
opposed to taking away “the Beggar’s 
Dog” from a homeless human companion, 
as Albany officials are demanding today. 

Although there is no indication that 
Shaw or Blake were aware of Buddhist 
philosophy, their writing seems to reflect 
an understanding of the interconnected- 
ness of all beings, sometimes referred to 
as “radical Buddhist interdependence.” 

According to Lisa Kemmerer in 
“Buddhist Ethics: Compassion for All,” 
“Radical Buddhist interdependence does 
not allow for an independent entity, action, 
word or thought ... all things influence all 


other things.... Each being, each act is criti- 
cal to every other being and every other act. 
To cause suffering to a dog or pig is to 
cause suffering to oneself.” 

_ Shaw includes war as one karmic out- 
come of this suffering and Blake includes 
the ruin of the State, as well as retribution 
on a cosmic level. Karma envelops us in 
the world we live in and cannot be 
ignored. A friend described a red aura 
filled with violence, pain and fear that 
radiated from the slaughterhouses in 
Chicago, affecting the surrounding areas 
and going beyond them. 

As Blake said, we can either be a force 
for good or evil to the extent we are 
aware. All our actions have a ripple effect 
on the whole. 

In his book, World Peace Diets, Eating 
for Spiritual Health and Social Harmony, 
Will Tuttle writes that a meat-eating cul- 
ture based on animal suffering and torture 
(the worst example being factory farms) 
results in the elevation of male dominance 
as a value embodying aggressive and vio- 
lent behavior. Weakness in the male dom- 
inance model is not tolerated, including 
the weakness of animals who can’t fight 
back against the machinery of factory 
farms and vivisection laboratories. 

The same belief would hold for home- 
less people.in this paradigm. As described 
by Timothy Egan in “Good Poor, Bad 
Poor” [New York Times, Dec. 22, 2013], 
many members of Congress believe that 


people are poor because they are weak. 
The homeless, poor people and animals 

— “the weakest members of our society” 
— don’t deserve to be treated well or 
given help in the male dominance model 
that rewards violence and aggression, and 
penalizes so-called weakness. 

In the United States, we may be slowly 
moving away from the overconsumption 
of the flesh of other species. There is also 
increased awareness and opposition to 
cruelty towards animals in the process of 
raising them for food, and the tremendous 
toll that meat production takes on the 
environment through pollution, deforesta- 
tion, and wasted energy. 

Howard Lyman, a former cattle ranch- 
er, says the number of calories used to 
produce meat versus the number of calo- 
ries used to produce plants is astronomi- 
cal. That is why more people are embrac- 
ing a vegetarian and vegan lifestyle. 

Eisenhower described how the instru- 
ments of war, rockets and bombs, deprive 
the hungry and poor of what they need to 
survive. However, the war on animals in 
factory farms and laboratories, as well as 
animals in the rain forests and other habi- 
tats, also results in homelessness, starva- 
tion and death for animals and humans 
and a less sustainable environment all the 
world’s creatures. 

’ There is no greater form of homeless- 
ness than a planet that no longer sustains 
life. 

Yet, we may still choose life. In that 
case, we will reap a different future. “God 


What Is Enough? 
by Joan Clair 


I rescue two plants from the garbage 
and give them a home, 

feel more at home. 

I rescue a toy rabbit from the garbage 
and give it a home, 

feel more at home. 

I buy a homeless woman a shopping 
cart. Itmeetsaneed, _ 

but doesn’t take her off the street. 
Still, I feel more peace. _ 

None of this seems like much, 

but what is enough? 

I do my best 

with what comes to me. 


“How can it be that it is not a news item 
when an elderly homeless person dies of 
exposure, but is it news when the stock 
market loses two points?” — Pope Francis 


is able to provide you with every blessing 
in abundance.” [2 Corinthians 9:8] 

This may still be a possibility for our 
world if we come to value the lives of 
other creatures as having spiritual value 
and stop the siege of suffering and slaugh- 
ter we inflict on them which results in an 
onslaught of suffering to ourselves in the 
form of war and other forms of harm. The 
prophetic writings of George Bernard 
Shaw and William Blake, not taken seri- 
ously enough in their time, deserve to be 
listened to today. 


The Homeless 
Bill of Rights 
in California 


from page I 


“Arresting people for being sleepy or 
wanting to sit down does not solve home- 
lessness,” Bartholow said. “Homes solve 
homelessness! The good news is. that we 
are not stopping. If they (state legisla- 
tures) won’t pass a bill of rights, we will!” 

Colleen Riveca from St. Anthony’s in 
San Francisco described the renewed ded- 
ication of this year’s movement. She said, 
“We are continuing our campaign across 
the state and across the West Coast to talk 
in every single community and to grow 
the number of people that we have that are 
supporting us... We know what rights are 
being denied and what rights to ask for!”’ 

The audience responded in enthusiastic 
agreement to Riveca’s call to action. 
When asked about the importance of 


joining the WRAP Day of Action, St. © 


Mary’s Center Executive Director Carol 
Johnson said, “Friday’s outpouring of 
support for the Homeless Bill of Rights 
was a lift to our spirits. We as a nation 
have nearly dismissed the notion that 
housing is a human right. And Congress 
threatens in this new Farm Bill to deny 
food to more hungry people in 2014. 

“It is imperative that people without 
housing, people suffering in poverty, are 
afforded some dignity and hope and that 
their basic human rights and civil rights 
will be protected, that they will not be dis- 
criminated against because of their eco- 
nomic circumstances. Poverty violates 
basic human rights and it is our responsi- 
bility to ensure these rights are protected. 
Passing a Homeless Bill of Rights in 
California is an important first step of our 
obligation.” 

No one motivated the audience more 
than San Francisco activist Joe Wilson, 
who has been active for 30 years in fight- 
ing for the rights of people on the streets. 
Wilson said, “People have to participate 
in a lottery system to get a shelter bed for 
the night. This is a country that represents 
all of us... We have to say that enough is 
enough! Nothing will be given to us with- 
out a fight. There is no progress without 
struggle. If we want it bad enough we 
have to fight for it. We have to make a 
case that our home is the Constitution of 
the United States. That is the home for 
homeless people!” 

The WRAP protest came on the heels 
of a California budget action that was held 
on the same steps exactly one week earlier 
by California Partnership, a statewide 
coalition of community organizations that 
work to reduce poverty. Pete Woiwode, a 
lead organizer for California Partnership, 
talked about the need to Restore, Reinvest 
and Rebuild funding for life-saving ser- 
vices for the poor. 

“The deficit is over,” he said. “No 
more deep budget cuts are happening. We 
were hoping to start to chip away at the 
grinding poverty in California 
California has the highest percentage of 
poverty of any state in the country ... We 
need a deep investment in housing, health 
care, CalWorks, programs that put people 
out of poverty and give folks dignity in 
their lives. But on January 10th the gover- 
nor said he wanted to invest in debt and 
-prisons!” 

Connecting California Partnership’s 
budget demands to the fight for the 
Homeless Bill of Rights, Woiwode said, 
“We can’t be silent and satisfied with this 
being the new normal in California.” 

“We are not going to pretend that the 
deep budget cuts of the last 10 years did 
not happen, (when) 8.7 million 
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“8.7 million Californians 
are living in poverty and a 
quarter of all children in 
California are growing up 
in poverty. We are not 
going to accept that!” 


— Pete Woiwode, California Partnership 


Californians are living in poverty and a 
quarter of all children in California are 
growing up in poverty. We are not going 
to accept that! HBR says that we are peo- 
ple too. Poor people are people too. All 
people in California deserve dignity and 


1? 


respect 

In response, the crowd erupted in the 
chant: “HOMES NOT JAILS! HOMES 
NOT JAILS!” 

WRAP organizers considered the 10- 
city action a tremendous success. The 
actions showed how unified and commit- 
ted the people engaged in the movement 
have become. 

A speaker at the San Francisco action 
said, “Yes, we lost last year, but we are 
not defeated. We get our hearts broken 
every year but they can never break our 
spirits. We are in this fight ‘til the end.” 

Janny Castillo is St. Mary’s Center Hope 


and Justice Coordinator and the co-founder of 
boonachepresents productions. 


Members of the Brass Liberation Orchestra led a loud, spirited march 


Many activist groups marched on City Hall to demand an end to police repression of homeless people. 


Without adequate federal support to 
resolve the systemic causes of homeless- 
ness, many local governments have been 
using laws, police enforcement, closure 
of public space, and privately sponsored 
patrols of downtown districts. i 
The aim is to ensure that their commu- 


nities do not become “magnets” for the 


homeless and that the “quality of life” for 
people who live in homes is not affected 
by the presence of homeless people. 

These increasing local attempts to 
deal with homelessness by making 
homeless people disappear from sight do 
not solve the humanitarian crisis. Instead, 
they involve gross violations of homeless 
people’s civil rights. 


The Homeless Bill of Rights will 
give all people the following rights: 


1. The right to move freely, rest, 
sleep, pray & be protected in public 
spaces without discrimination. 


2. The right to occupy a legally 
parked vehicle. 


3. The right to share food and eat in 
public. 


4. The right to legal counsel if being 
prosecuted. 


in support of human rights. 
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5. The right to 24-hour access to 
“hygiene facilities.” 


6. Require judges to consider neces- 
sity defense in homeless-related cases. 


Join the fight to pass the 
Homeless Bill of Rights 


Contact WRAP for more information. 
Phone: (415) 621-2533 
Email: wrap@wraphome.org 
Website: www.wraphome.org 


